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I. — The Epic Forms of Verbs in ow. 
By FREDERIC D. ALLEN, 

TUTOK IN HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

I do not bring forward all that I shall say on this subject 
as new or original with myself. Indeed, very little of it is 
so. My object is only to give a condensed review of what 
has been written on the matter by others.* I desire first to 
call attention to the necessity of a modification of the pre- 
vailing theory of these forms, then to set forth the question 
of the true solution as it stands among grammarians at 
present, without pretending to bring the matter, which is not 
without its difficulties, to an absolute conclusion in all its 
details. 

The verbs in ™, the grammars tell us, after being con- 
tracted in the well-known manner, undergo often in the Epic 
dialect a process of protraction or distraction., in that a con- 
tract (o becomes ou, wo, or ww, and a contract d becomes da or 
oa. The two vowels are contracted and then pulled apart 
again. It is important to observe that this duplication of 
vowel occurs only in such forms as have the syllable contain- 
ing the connecting vowel long. Thus, for 6paei, fxvaovro, we 

*Leo Meyer, Kuhn's Zeitschrift, X. 45; Vergl. Gram., I. 292. Dietrich, 
Kuhn's Zeitschrift, X. 434. G. Curtius, Eriauterungen, p. 96 (2d ed., 98). G. 
Curtius, Studien, III. 2, p. 399. Brugman, Curtius' Studien, IV. 1, p. 184. 
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have op<i<£, fivwovTo; but for bpaere we do not have any such 
form as bpaare, but only the vulgar contracted bpare. A single 
exception will be noted below. 

Now such a separation of one vowel into two is very un- 
likely to happen, being contrary to the laws of phonetic decay, 
and contrary to experience as well, for nothing of the sort 
can, I think, be shown to have taken place anywhere else. 
But to say nothing of this, the theory goes a long way around 
to explain a very simple phenomenon. Compare bpaevSat with 
opaaaSai. They differ only in the color of one vowel. Even 
the accent of the two forms is the same. Why, then, tell us 
that between these lies the very different bp&<r§ai ? Why two 
long steps when one short one will do as well ? 

Evidently bpaaaSai may be much more simply and naturally 
accounted for by supposing it to have arisen directly from 
opaetrSai. Instead of being a protracted form of bptiaSai, it is 
identical with the uncontracted bpacaSai, but with the vowels 
assimilated preparatory to contraction. The order of develop- 
ment is not bpattrSai, bpairSai, cpuaaSai; but bpaeirSai, bpaaaSai, 

bp&aSai. The Epic form is an intermediate one between the 
original and the vulgar Attic. This is so clear as to convince 
at first glance. I do not think that any scholar who has 
given the least attention to modern historical grammar holds 
to the old view. It arose from the perverse habit of taking 
the language of Attic prose as the standard, and looking 
upon all other forms as variations and corruptions of this. 

It is, then, almost self-evident that the forms called pro- 
tracted or distracted are really uncontracted forms with one 
vowel assimilated to the other, and in this sense Kiihner, in 
his new larger grammar, has treated of them, though without 
committing himself further as to the explanation of details. 
But the matter is complicated by the changes in quantity 
which accompany this assimilation. For if not always, at 
least almost always, one or both of the contiguous vowels are 
lengthened. The difficult questions which arise are : How is 
this lengthening to be accounted for ? and in connection with 
this : How far is the traditional orthography of these forms 
to be relied on as genuine ? And here opinions differ widely. 
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We shall consider first the lengthening of the first or char- 
acteristic vowel, then the lengthening of the second or con- 
necting vowel ; lastly, the lengthening of both together. 

The cases in which the former or characteristic vowel alone 
is lengthened are not very numerous, and seem to occur only 
where the form could not otherwise be brought into the 
verse ; that is, where the syllable preceding the characteristic 
vowel is long either by nature or position.* Examples are 

>l(5w0VT£e, jxvwovto, /ivwo/iivoe, yfiwoifii, Spwoi/Jii ; fivdaaSai, j/yaatrSf. 

Neither Leo Meyer nor Dietrich can account for this length- 
ening in any better way than by saying that it took place from 
metrical necessity. This, though more excusable at the time 
they wrote, is unsatisfactory. Metrical convenience was in- 
deed subserved, and had its influence doubtless in determin- 
ing the form of the words, but it was not the motive power. 
Curtius explains the lengthening much better as compensa- 
tive. For it is well known that the contracted verbs have 
lost a consonant j between the stem and the connecting 
vowel. Most of them are formed from nominal stems by 
adding the syllable ja, to which are then appended the end- 
ings. Accordingly fifla-jeaSe, fifiajovTEQ, are to be presumed. 
From these would come fifld-evSt, ti/3d-ovTcc, and thence by 
assimilation iifid-aaSe, ifiw-ovret. It would not be needful to 
adduce further proof of this view but for a remark which 
Brugman (Curt. Stud., IV. 1. 182) makes. He seems to 
think that the length may, in some cases at least, be attribu- 
table to the nominal stems whence the verbs come. And it 
is true that a very large proportion of the verbs in -aw are 
derived from feminine stems in a; ainaoftat from alria, etc. 
Brugman thinks it possible that these have often preserved 
the long a of the stem in the verbal forms. Nor is it a fatal 
objection to this theory to say that many of the verbs which 
show this lengthening are not thus derived from stems in 
long a. For in a partly artificial dialect, like the Epic, it is 
not at all inconceivable that a type once established should 
transfer itself to forms where it was not organically justified. 

* A single exception is yc\<iovTCi, for which, however, many read yt\oidvTct. 
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But there are other and more cogent reasons for preferring 
the view of Curtius, after all. First, other languages, and 
particularly the Sanscrit, do not have denominative verbs of 
the form d-jdmi, or, if the Sanscrit does have a few such, it is 
merely a phonetic variation, and does not seem to have any- 
thing to do with feminiues in d. On the contrary, the de- 
nominatives, whether formed from feminine stems in d or 
masculines in a, have alike the form d-jdmi with short a. 
Accordingly, from >//3« (tiflv) would be formed fifidjio with short 
a. In fact, the distinction between o and- a stems, or rather 
between short and long a stems, is not very firm. Just as the 
former take the place of the latter in composition (ri/.io-Kparia) 
and in derivative nouns (inad-ae), so also in denominative verbs 
(£j7P<)w from ZrifiLa). Hence, after all, we shall best refer all 
the verbs in aw, eu>, 6u to the common fundamental type d-jdmi. 
Yet another consideration is, that the lengthened characteristic 
vowel is not confined to the verbs in aw, but is found in those 
in s(o and « as well ; as in Lesbian forms like a&«c>7to, v %w for 
aSaceio, iroSik), and on Delphic inscriptions oTE</>avw£rw, airaX- 
XaTpiuiovtra, etc., to say nothing of traces of the same in the 
Epic language. Here, of course, no other supposition is possi- 
ble than that the spirant has lengthened the preceding vowel. 
Indeed, Georg Curtius in a recent essay (Stud. III. p. 401), 
after a survey of all dialectic testimony, is led to the con- 
clusion that the disappearance of the spirant j left the char- 
acteristic vowel in all these verbs long, and that aw, t'w, 6o> have 
everywhere arisen from an older aw, ?/&>, <iw. This influence of 
the spirant is therefore in any case a fixed fact, and we shall 
be safest in applying it to the verbs in ow as well as to the 
others. 

We conclude, then, that the lengthening of the first or 
characteristic vowel is due to the ejection of the semivowel j. 

The second case we had to consider was the lengthening of 
the second or connecting vowel. Examples are alrioiovrm, 6p6- 

(i)vtcq, bpoipTt (opaoiTz), alnouio (alrtdoto), avriouMra, bpoiiurt; bpaqQ, bpaq, 
avriaav, and perhaps bpaaoSai, aiTiaaoSe and similar forms, 
though in these last there is nothing to lead us to think the 
second a long by nature, except the analogy of other forms. 
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The means for accounting for these forms lie already pro- 
vided, though ignored by Meyer and very imperfectly recog- 
nized by Dietrich. The same shifting of quantity in hiatus, 

which turns Xdde to Ae&ic, 'ArptiZdo to 'ArpWciew, /3a<rj\J/oc to /3a<n- 

Xewe, TroXrjoe to woXeioe, Kwoe to Kowe, etc., will transform bpwovreg, 
bpdai into opowvrcc, 6pa<f. We have only to suppose that the 
first vowel, lengthened by the influence of the disappearing 
spirant, afterward transferred its length to the following sylla- 
ble. Or, if any one prefers to think with Delbriick that in 
these cases no transfer of quantity takes place, but that the 
spirant operates directly, now on the preceding, now on the 
following vowel,* he can apply that theory to these verbal 
forms as well. And this explains, too, why the forms with 
ad, od), are so much more common than those with da, too. The 
forms with shifted quantity are the favorite ones, just as Kdwc, 
'ASdwc, ya\6u>e are always used in Homer, never K<3oc, etc. ; 
and so always bpouvret, never bpwovrtQ. Only when the change 
would give the word such a form as to exclude it from the 
verse does the poet retain wo, da. 

While, then, we have ample means for explaining this pro- 
longation of the second vowel, there is yet a suspicious cir- 
cumstance about the matter. It is this : this lengthening 
never falls upon a syllable which is not already long by nature 
or position. It never really alters the quantity of a syllable 
nor the scanning of a word. Leo Meyer considers this proof 
that the lengthening is only a fictitious one, that the forms 
are simply misspelled from a false theory, and in remembrance 
of the vulgar contracted forms. He boldly claims that we 

should Wl'ite bpoovrat for bpowvrat, (iooovreg for floowvree, bpooiev 

for bpoaev, and to be consistent he should, though he does not, 
require bpdet or bpdai for bpaq.f Now this proposition, startling 
as it is, has much in its favor. For, one may ask, if there was 
such a thing as a genuine lengthening of the connecting vowel, 

Why do we not have Such forms as bpowjiev for bpdofitv, aiTiadrai 

for alnaerat, etc., which would be extremely convenient for the 

* A view which I cannot accede to, and which certainly does not explain all 
forms ; Curt. Stud., III. 399, Brugman, (1. c.) p. 140. 

t Somewhat inconsistently he seems, if I understand him, to admit <a before (*)«•; 
hpduaa, bp6aat, etc. But if one such form is false, why not all the rest ? 
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poet and fit his verse admirably ? Why must the poet avail 
himself of this liberty of prolongation only when it can do 
him no good ? Why, above all, before two consonants, in 
which situation, as is well known, an organically long vowel 
loves to shorten itself ? 

Curtius replies to Meyer in the "Erlauterungen zu meiner 
Schulgrammatik," p. 96 (98, 2d ed.), and argues in opposi 
tion to the proposed change that bpoovrai, jiodovrts, bpooiev, would 
not when contracted give the actually existing forms, bowvrair 
(ioaivrec, bpatv, but rather dpovvrat, fioovvTeg, bpouv. Leo Meyer, 
anticipating this objection, says truly enough that a much 
older and more general law of contraction is, that two like 
vowels unite to form the corresponding long. To this Curtius 
rejoins that the contraction in question does not belong to a 
very old period of the language, but a comparatively recent 
one ; that there is no reason for applying to these verbal forms 
any other rule than to v6o<;, vovq. But just here Curtius does 
not seem to me to reason with his usual clearness. For we 
ought not to lose sight of the fact that we have to start, not 
from the theoretical oo, but from an actual ao. Now, it is 
matter of solid fact that ao does in hundreds of cases in all 
dialects contract to w, and that too where no previous prolonga- 
tion of either vowel can be thought of. Thus dpu>c from idpaog 
(Kepaa-os), $&ir\a from ra onrXa. And if we follow the current view 
of the process of contraction we shall suppose that an assimi- 
lation prepared the way for contraction : nipoog, $ooV\a. In this 
case even Curtius will be forced to admit that oo, when it has 
arisen from ao, can contract to u>. Or, if he still maintains 
the impossibility of this, he has still proved nothing but that 
ao does not pass into w through the intermediate stage oo- 
But neither is the intermediate stage necessarily ou>, for, in the 
examples just cited, prolonged forms like Kcpowe, SownXa, are, as 
we have seen, not supposable. Ao must then become a> by 
some other quite different process, and Leo Meyer needs only 
to shift his ground a trifle, derive bpwvrai from bpaovrai by this 
process, whatever it be, and still uphold bpoovrai in place 
of bp6u>vrai, not considering it as an intermediate form, but 
rather as a variation of bpaovrai. Indeed, if, setting aside this 
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older treatise, we recur to Curtius' own latest views, as set 
forth in the article referred to a while ago, we find that they 
furnish a perfectly satisfactory explanation of Meyer's forms. 
For Curtius now holds, as we saw, that the spirant everywhere 
lengthened the preceding vowel, so that from bpajovrai we get 
ipdovrai, opwovrai. Now from bpixivrai we might on the one 
hand derive the contracted bpUvrai, and on the other hand, to 
be sure, the traditional bpowvTai, but also equally well by a 
simple shortening, bpoovrm, just like Ionic j3a<n\eoQ from ftaaiXijos. 
Accordingly bpUvrai would come, after all, not from bpoovrai, 
but from bpwovrai, and so the whole objection of Curtius fall 
to the ground. 

While then we cannot find that Curtius has overthrown 
Meyer's hypothesis by an appeal to the laws of contraction, 
we nevertheless think there are sufficient reasons for rejecting 
it. First, that the spirant could and actually did lengthen 
the connecting vowel in verbal forms, is placed beyond a doubt 

by Doric forms like ejJ.erpiiafitQ (tfieTpiouev), ixtTpiwfxevoQ (jitrpt- 

ufievoo), FriXtwpt-voi (riXedfievoi) ; Ahrens, II. p. 208. These are 
exactly analogous to the bpdwfxev, etc., which we missed in the 
Homeric language, as well as to the existing bpdwvrai, etc. To 
be sure, the existence of these forms in one dialect is not 
directly conclusive for another ; the prolongation might have 
taken place in Doric and not in Ionic. Yet, as corroborative 
evidence, they have great weight: But, after all, the con- 
sideration which falls most heavily into the scale against Meyer 
is the overwhelming presumption in favor of tradition, the 
unlikelihood of a systematic and arbitrary misspelling of forms 
so frequently recurring. For the forms in question do not 
occur once, twice, or thrice, but by scores and hundreds. It 
is true that the earliest copies were written in an alphabet that 
made no distinction between the long and short o-sound. But 
the ancients, in transcribing these words into the later alpha- 
bet, must have been guided by something more than mere 
conjecture. For the Alexandrines had manuscripts from all 
parts of the Grecian world, yet neither from them nor from 
any other source do we learn of any variation in the spelling 
of these forms. The ancients, then, read these forms with w, 
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and why ? From nothing but a well-marked tradition from 
the lips of rhapsodists and the schools of Epic song. For we 
must not lose sight of the fact that long after the time of the 
Peloponnesian war the Homeric poems were not written docu- 
ments for the eye, but living, spoken words, and that their 
forms, and doubtless the proper manner of recitation and pro- 
nunciation, were matters of fixed oral tradition, and that the 
delicate ear of the Hellenes would not have tolerated any 
wholesale alteration in quantities. At any rate, the blunder — 
if blunder there be — must have lain away back with the rhap- 
sodists themselves. It is plain that under these circumstances 
nothing but the most cogent necessity should induce us to 
question the tradition with regard to forms so plentifully 
attested as these. There is in this case no such need, but 
rather, as we have seen, Doric analogies, and ample resources 
for explaining the phenomenon. 

As to the question asked above : how it happens that the 
lengthening of connecting vowel never affects a short syllable, 
I can answer this only by asking another ; how it is that the 
characteristic vowel never is lengthened before a short sylla. 
ble. One such case does indeed occur, ixvwopevoe; but this is 
exceptional. If we miss opowpev, opddre, we also miss equally 
fifiwofiev, »//3aar£. Yet the lengthening of the characteristic 
vowel is not to be questioned or explained away. Evidently 
there were some very subtle influences at work which led to 
the retention of the uncontracted and prolonged forms only 
when the syllable containing the connecting vowel was long, and 
their rejection in the other case. What these influences were 
it would hardly be possible to conjecture. 

Thirdly, cases occur in which both vowels, the characteristic 
and the connecting vowel, are lengthened. Examples are : 

flfiwtocra (rificiovoa), Spwtotri (JSpaowri) ; fievoivdq. (ncvoivaei). These 

are in truth perplexing forms. Can we suppose that the 
spirant lengthened both vowels ? Brugman (1. c, p. 175) 
has collected half a dozen words where he thinks digamma to 
have done this. Some of these are far from absolutely cer- 
tain, and the phenomenon is at any rate a rarity. Even if 
proved for /, it woidd not follow that the weaker spirant/ 
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could have the same effect. Here, if anywhere, we are in- 
clined to think that the supposition of false spelling would be 
in place. This supposition would be here far less rash. For 
these forms are not numerous, and the type last treated of, so 
greatly preponderating, would furnish an apparent standard 
to which the others, their true nature lost sight of, might be 
made to conform ; so for Spioum, bpdoxn would be a model, for 

fXtvoivcLt}., bpda. Possibly, therefore, Spi)t>v<n, ?//3a»ov<ra, fitvotvdai 

were the genuine forms. Already there is an inconsistency 
in the traditional spelling, for the optative Spurns ought, if 
treated like fievoivay, to become fywwp ; compare bp6u>/ii. m Cur- 
tius (Stud., HI. 400) and Brugman favor this view. The 
former, indeed, suggests another possibility, namely, a further 
assimilating influence of the vowels on one another, by which 
Zpixivm became dpoj<otn. We can easily understand this in Spwowt, 
for the ov in this word was not originally a diphthong, only a 
modified o-sound and already long. How it could apply to 
Htvoivdtp we hardly see. Finally, I will not undertake to say 
that it is impossible that the spirant may lengthen both vowels, 
and so justify the forms perfectly. 

The principles adjusted, so far as they can be, several details 
require mention. 

1. Does assimilation without lengthening of either vowel 
occur ? The 1st pers. 6p6u>, partic. bpoutv, hardly prove this, 
since the intention may have been to shift the length to the 
connecting vowel, though as this was already long it could 
not be in effect altered. The same is true of the subjunctive 
ka<}Q, Od. xii. 137. The forms bpdauBat and similar ones are, 
as remarked above, indecisive ; but perhaps from the analogy 
of bpowvrec we ought to consider the second a long by nature. 

2. Such forms as bpowai, 6p<Wa, are not to be explained from 

bpaovtrt, bpaovaa, but directly from the older opaovtn, bpaovtra ; 

thence, with assimilation and lengthening of second vowel, 
bp6wv<n, bpouvaa; lastly, the v was dropped. 

3. The infin. bpaeiv makes bpaav without t subscript. For 
the « is a very different one from that in bpaei ; it was not 
originally a diphthongal sound at all (probably from « by 

* jicvoivaia is already in order, as the second a is long of itself. 
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contraction), and the ending eiv sometimes shortens itself to 
ev. We are taught that the contract infinitives bp&v, fikeiv, 
Irjkovv, contain this short ending ev. This is not wrong, yet we 
must not think of this ev as the older infinitive ending, but as, 
after all, a shortened form of eiv or eev.* And we may not 
derive bpdav from bpaev, because this would violate the rule 
that lengthening of the latter vowel occurs only in a long 
syllable. 

4. The simple uncontracted form, without either length- 
ening or assimilation, occurs, though sparingly : Karevdaov (not 
otherwise to be got into metre), nepaov (imperfect), aoihdei, 
rriXeSaovres, vaieraovm, yoaoiev, and others, though we can dis- 
cern no reason why these last should not be aoiSiat?, riyXtSdWrtc, 
vaierowm, etc. Both fieiStcuov and peiSwcov occur, the one in the 
Hymns, the other in the Iliad. For yoaoiev (Od. xxiv. 190) 
and yoaoipev (II. xxiv. 664) Bekker writes yobuev, yobwpev, 
following a hint in an Egyptian papyrus. 

5. Lengthening of the one or the other vowel may occur 
without assimilation : thus the former vowel is prolonged in 
treivdwv, Si^dovra, avafiatfidei : why these should not be written 

■Ketvfitov (like fiatfih>(i>v), Siipwovra (like rij3iiovra), avafiaipda (like 

fievoivda) no one can say. The latter vowel is lengthened in 
the singular form vaierdaxra, though this verb elsewhere has 
nothing but uncontracted, unlengthened forms. Bekker reads 
on his own authority vaierdovaa. If the traditional form is 
correct, it furnishes a good instance of the caprice of the lan- 
guage ; Compare aoiStaovaa, vaierdtaoa, avTiouxra. 

6. Yet another variation is seen in xpeufievoQ (II. xxiii. 834) 
for xpaonevoe, xpdcijutvoc ; for here the a is weakened to e and 
forced by synizesis into the following syllable. 

7. Peculiar is the form a\6u> (Od. v. 377), imperative of 
aXao/jiat, for which Meyer has unsuccessfully tried to account. 
It arose, I conceive, in this way : from &\deo came, by a double 
regressive assimilation, aXwoo ; this would have contracted into 
aXwov but for the necessary shifting of quantity, which gave 
&\6u)o, and then, by contraction, &\6io. 

* Doric forms which have this ending yet retain the accent of those with em; 
ipvXarrsv. 
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8. If the Aristarchean form \mvoivi\yai (3rd sing, subj.), 
II. xv. 82, is right, we must acknowledge an assimilation the 
reverse of the usual one : we should expect fievoivd^ai ; com- 
pare fdpc, Od. xii. 137. This seems to be on a par with the 
Doric contraction of ae to n> some traces of which are seen in 
Epic, (j>otTr}Tt}v for example. 

9. Verbs in 6u> show some forms identical with those we 
have been discussing, and to be explained on precisely the 
same principles. Examples are : IZpiiovTEQ, vwvuovteq, dpduxn, 

SrfiowvTO, drjioaev. 

10. Similar forms are found in other Epic words of various 
sorts. NijTrtdac (Od. i. 297) is accus. pi. to vt\-kiei\ (II. ix. 
491) and stands for vtimiaq. Usually it is wrongly explained 
as distracted from v^-mas. Just so we may read that (j>6u>s is a 
resolved form of <ptic, but in reality it is uncontracted ; <j>aPog 
is the original ; thence <j>aos (shortened to <j>doe, but plur. <pdea 

retains d), <f>u>OQ, <poo>Q. AtSdairSat for (lESaEaSai, (j>advraroc for (jiaiv- 
tcitoq ((j>aetv6{), yoaduKov, vaiETaacncov for yodtaKov, vaurdtiTKov, are 

cases in point. Instructive is <j>dav$ev, commonly explained as 
a lengthened form of <t>dv$ev {tyavSriaav) : it really belongs to 
<paelv<o, which is, Buttmann to the contrary, a different verb 
from <paivo>. See Curtius' Etym., p. 278, on the root group <j>a, 

tyaF, <pav. <bativ(o stands for <paf-£v-ji>>, (pdavBev for (pdFevStv. 

Noteworthy is the verb Kpalvw with the aorist forms icprjvov, Kpijvat, 
etc. (Od. xix. 567 ; xx. 115 ; v. 170) and the exactly 

corresponding Kpataivto, Kpr\-qvov, Kprirjvat (II. v. 508 ; i. 41 ; 

ix. 101). Add aor. pass. kKpdv^v (Pindar) and UpadvS-qv 
(Theocr.), verbals aKpavrog (Aesch.) and dtcpdavrot (II. ii. 138). 
With such a correspondence of forms it is not surprising that 
an "Epic duplication of the vowel" should have been recog- 
nized. Yet even here we shall be prepared to find that we 
have to deal with two verbs. Compare Curtius' Etym., p. 147, 
where for Kpatalvw a nominal stem Kpa-jav is assumed. Kpmaivw 
stands for Kpaiav-jw : the aor. Kpaiijvai became first Kpdijvat, then 
by assimilation Kpr)ijvai ; the aor. passive EKpaidvSrjv became 
simply EKpadvSrjy. Kpaiyu, on the other hand, has the short 
stem Kpav. 

In conclusion I will simply say that I cannot agree with 
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Curtius and other recent authors of Greek grammars in think- 
ing the true theory of these forms too difficult to find a place 
in school-books, and preferring to retain for practical purposes 
the old view. To attempt a complete elucidation of the his- 
tory of these forms would, indeed, be as ill-advised as in 
treating of declension or of any other matter, but I can see 
no reason why we should not tell the truth as far as we go, 
rather than an error which must afterwards be unlearnt. The 
main facts might be formulated for use in the class-room some- 
what as follows : " The verbs in aw, when uncontracted, com- 
monly show an assimilation of the two concurrent vowels, so 
as to give for at or <*>/ a double a-sound, and for ao or aw a 
double o-sound. This assimilation is usually accompanied by 
a lengthening of one or both of the vowels." In this form I 
have repeatedly given the explanation to classes and have 
found no difficulty in making it understood. 



ADDENDUM. 

The dissertation of Bernhard Mangold " de diectasi Homer- 
ica, imprimis verborum in ™," printed in Curtius' Studien, 
VI. 1, reaches me just as the foregoing pages go to the printer. 
The author has discussed these forms at greater length and 
much more in detail than I have attempted to do. As his 
paper and mine have arisen quite independently of one another, 
it may be worth while to note the chief points of agreement 
and disagreement. 

He coincides with me in his view of assimilation of the 
vowels ; also in explaining the lengthening of the first vowel 
as due to the spirant in all cases. With respect to the length- 
ening of the second vowel, he thinks with me, and for similar 
reasons, that Curtius' argument against Meyer is invalid : he 
also holds with me that Meyer's presentation of the subject 
was unsatisfactory and inconclusive. But here we separate. 
For he rejects Curtius' theory of an interchange of quantity 
between the first and second vowels, and denies any effect of 
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the spirant whatever on the second vowel. He urges in sup- 
port of this : 1st, that the examples of transfer of quantity 
all show a change of do, »;o, into tw, or yci into td, whereas no 
certain example of the passing of da, wo, into dd, ow, or of in- 
terchange between two vowels alike in color, can be found ; 2nd, 
that the Homeric forms show that the stem-vowel a was short- 
ened before assimilation took place ; 3rd, that only those forms 
are found assimilated in which the second vowel was already 
long by nature or position. With regard to the first objection, 
I believe that Kowc=icwoe and others furnish just the examples 
that M. misses, though he has another way of disposing of 
them. At any rate, ho shows no reason why the interchange 
might not take place between like vowels. Moreover, we 
might suppose that the interchange of quantity preceded the 
assimilation, so that it would not be between like vowels, after 
all. M. himself allows this in case of <j>6o>q, which he derives 
thus : (j>aoe, <pau>e, </>dwc; and just the same method is applicable 
to the verbal forms. Even M. does not lay much weight on 
this objection, and says that it alone would not prevent him 
from adopting Curtius' theory. To pass to his second objec- 
tion, he is here much in error. He finds that of those verbs 
in ato which do not admit assimilation all but three (avafiaifidu, 
■Kuvdw, $i^du>) have shortened the a, and hence he concludes 
that verbs which do admit assimilation must have shortened 
the a first. But this by no means follows, and ri(ii>ovTa, etc., 
prove that assimilation did sometimes take place before the 
stem-vowel was shortened. He goes on: "nam id profecto 
animum inducere non possumus, linguam, postquam ex fas- 
tidio quodam vocalium concurrentium eas inter se assimularit, 
juxta has formas etiam integras servasse earumque d longam 
posteriore tempore corripuisse." But the language did do 
just this, witness r//3wo»ra and ircivdovra.* However, we may, 
as suggested above, explain bpouivra without having recourse to 
bpwovra; namely, from opawira. M. observes this, but says: 
" sed turn quomodo formae ^/3wo>ra, ^viiovra ortae sint, omnino 
non intellegitur." On the contrary, it is his theory which 

* There may have been some special reason for the non-assimilation of a in 
■navdia, itxfiaa : these verbs were peculiar in their Attic contraction. 
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renders these forms inexplicable. They may be readily de- 
rived from iifldovra, etc. ; the quantity could not interchange, 
simply because it would exclude the word from the verse. 
There is not the smallest difficulty in accounting for all forms 
on the theory of transfer of quantity. In fact, we may have 
our choice between two orders of development ; either : 
"§ f TTtivaovra \ reject ( ireivaovra ... cannot shorten a, ireivaovra. 
•S J vaieraovra j assim. \ vaieraovra . . shortens a, vaieraovra. 

"f j i)j3aovra ) admit ( iij3(oovra .... cannot transf. qu., r)(M>ovra. 
^ [ opaovra ) assim. \ bpiaovra .... transfers quantity, bpooivra. 
or: 

"3 f ireivaovra \ cannot shorten C ireivaovra . . rejects assim. wtivdovra. 
•£ ! fipdovTa ) nor transfer, \ >//3ao»ra . . . admits " fifiwovra. 
"£ j vauTaovra shortens, vaicraovra.. rejects " vaitrdovra. 

^ [opaovra transfers, opatovra ... admits " opouvra. 

Although in the preceding pages I have with Curtius as- 
sumed the former of these theories, I am now inclined, for 
reasons 1 will explain below, to adopt the latter. The third 
objection we have already sufficiently answered, page 12. 

Having thus, for very insufficient reasons, as I conceive, 
rejected the notion of transferred length, Mangold explains 
the quantity of the second vowel differently in different forms. 

1. In the infin. (opaav) he denies altogether the length of 
the second a, on ground that it stands everywhere before two 
consonants or in a principal caesura. 

2. With respect to the forms with ouvt- and oj>- he takes, 
after all, substantially Meyer's ground, claiming that they 
stand by a blunder for oovr- and ooi- ; he recognizes, however, as 
we have done, that this cannot be a mere clerical error of the 
transcribers, but thinks it due to a vicious pronunciation of 
the rhapsodists themselves. 

3. As to the 2d and 3d pers., like opdac, bpda, he enter- 
tains the singular view that the organic lengthening of the 
second vowel, which belongs properly to 1st pers. only (Sanscr. 
-ajdmi, -ajdsi, -ajdti), was extended in Greek to the 2d and 
3rd pers. (as, indeed, was the case in r«^^t, iarrifu), and that 

We have to start from bpa-jr)-tri, opa-jq-ri, instead Of bpa-jt-<n,bpa- 

je-n, as commonly assumed. Of course he must suppose that 
this j? when once introduced did not maintain itself, but made 
great haste to shorten itself again to give us (j>i\ieic, orixati, etc. 
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The forced nature of this explanation does not escape its 
author, who admits that he proposes it with hesitation. 

4. The forms in owm, owtra, M. follows Dietrich in deriving 
from aovm, aovaa, by a double assimilation, first progressive, 
then regressive ; bpaovai, bpawm (since o> is nearer to a than ov 
is), opowai. But the first of these assimilations I cannot find 
probable, and submit that my series bpdov<n, bpowvoi, bpouxri, sus- 
tained by the analogy of subj. mood, is simpler. M. says 
(p. 152, note) that vaurdovaa proves that ovm became ov<n be- 
fore a was assimilated. That may be, though vauraw, being 
one of those verbs which for some unknown reason admits 
neither assimilation or lengthening, can prove nothing about 
those which do. Yet there is no difficulty in supposing that 
transfer of quantity took place, where it did at all, before vai 
dropped its v. Only it will be perhaps as well, since the assimi- 
lation (preparatory to contraction) would belong naturally to 
a later period, to assume that transfer preceded assimilation 
in point of time, adopting the second of the tables exhibited 
above. On this plan we might suppose : 

vauruovoi shortens, vauTaovai^ ». ( vauraovoi. 

, e . „ >■ v disapp. < , , , , 

opaovoi transfers, apatovai ) i. opauxri, assim. cpowm. 

On the whole, therefore, I cannot say that my views have 
been much modified by the perusal of Mangold's paper. Yet 
it is an able one, showing great diligence, and, except in the 
points spoken of, eminently satisfactory. 



